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By JOHN SEEL YE 


THIS IS AN APPALLING book, but an undeniably 
successful one, which succeeds — in a way which I 
doubt its author anticipated — in making him a 
memorable person. On first encounter, when ex- 
cerpts appeared several months ago in Harper’s, 
I was outraged at the seemingly unwarranted in- 
vasion of Bremer’s privacy: however much dement- 
ed, however much guilty of a heinous crime, a man 
should be allowed a certain dignity in the face of 
judgment. But my outrage cooled when I realized 
that Bremer wanted his diary published, actually 
declares his copyright on two separate occasions, 
that it was his mad message in a bottle, to be 
thrown into the sea of angry faces as he went down 
to death, drowned in a thundering surf of gunfire. 
Like most of Arthur Bremer’s expectations, this 
last was not met, but his book ivas published, and 
though he still lives, what we know of him is what 
he has chosen to record in the pages of his diary. 

There are 142 pages in this version, puffed out 
with wide margins and a 22-page introduction which 
manages to evade the necessity of rendering a his- 
torical, biographical account of the main events 
and the person who created them, and which does 
not answer certain questions of an ethical sort: 
e.g., how did Harper’s Magazine Press get hold of 
Bremer’s manuscript? To whom or to what agency 
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do the profits go? And who determined that this 
puffed-up document should sell for $6.50? As a pub- 
lishing venture, this is a hype, a sell, a con, as naked 
in its way as the man who exposes himself within. 

As such, the book and~ its author are all of a 
piece, and a dreadful piece it is, a piece of the 
action called America, a product of our popular 
culture, high-priced, valueless ephemera. Arthur 
H. Bremer is a man whose very being was stamped 
out in the mills of our movies and television shows, 
a man who consumed so much trash that he was 
overtaken by it, consumed by it, and became what 
he read, saw, felt. A trash-man, as it were, which 
is the basis for what shoddy remnants of tragedy 
are left to us. Marilyn Monroe was such a one, and 
there are others, still living, who are tragic figures 
of trash, or soon will be. Arthur Bremer, by carry- 
ing trash values and attitudes into action, by acting 
them out, created one of those little dust storms of 
meaning, became Litterature, carrying the litter of 
our popular existence into a higher realm, a cyclone 
time-tunnel to Oz. 

“Call me Ismal,” says Bremer somewhere in his 
book. “I am a Hamlet,” he says elsewhere. “Irony!” 
he cries, “Irony!” The French will love him, this 
living embodiment oL existential angst: “Like a 
novelist who knows not how his book will end — I 
have written this journal — what a shocking sur- 
prise that my inner character shall steal the climax 
and destroy the. author and save the anti-hero from 
assassination!” Here is the auteur principle incar- 
nate: Arthur Bremer is a literary character of his 
own creation, created to be destroyed, and in being 
destroyed, gaining a measure of immortality, for he 
hoped to be a phoenix of a sort, a phoenix of trash. 

About ten years ago, Seymour Krim wrote a rawly 
naked essay called “Making It,” a paradigmatic 
definition of a “macher.” About that same time 
Philip Roth declared that America was becoming so 
fantastical that fiction no longer could find a place. 
With the Daily News, who needs fiction? Well, with 
Arthur Bremer, who needs Philip Roth? This is 
The Great American Novel, for Bremer is the 
quintessential “macher,” willing to die to make it, 
hoping for the Oswald-like immortality of immola- 
tion on a TV screen — that ephemeral cenotaph — 
but he failed, and in failing he became a sort of 
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Portnoy, whose complaint is impotence. Arthur^ 
Bremer, in the pages of his self-creation, is a schle- 
miel, a bom loser. 

He can do nothing right. He even misspells “Ish- 
mael.” His grand adventure is nothing more nor less 
than a series of failed coincidences, terrible, gro- 
tesque mistakes, somehow held together by his 
expectation of killing President Nixon in Ottawa, 
where President Kennedy sprained his back. Can- 
ada, that land of boredom come, where draft-resist- 
ers look homeward, fallen angels of anguish, ^howl- 
ing in agony. Arriving for his appointment in Sa- 
in arr a, Bremer flopped around Ottawa for hours 
with a flat tire, but no gas station would fix it, and 
the rest of his sad story is similarly deflating, an 
absurdist comedy of errors, Buster Keaton as as- 
sassin: 

Item: “I got to the [airline] counter 10 minutes 
after scheduled departure. The guy couldn’t hold 
it for me.” 

Item: “The funnyest thing happened. to me when 
I. arrived in N.Y. just after I got off the plane. 

I forgot my guns!” - 

Item: “I envisioned a hell of a good serch at the 
border. And I had forgotten my car registration.” 
Item: “Picking up the big Browning 8mm [in the 
motel room] I accidentally fired off a shot!” 

Item: “The morning of the border crossing I took 
my long armed ice scraper & pushed the gun far- 
i ther in, as far as I could. A mistake. It fell forward 
and down in front of the rear wheel never to be 
recovered. At the time I thought maybe I had 
>5; pushfed] it a little too far.” 

Item: “Confussed, I rinse the car clean & never 
•S': switched on the ‘detergent wash’ button.” 

Item: “A few cars were there befor me & had 
the choice places.” 

Item: “He went by befor I knew it. Like a snap 
of the fingers. A dark shillowet, waving, rushing 
by in the large dark car. ‘All over,’ someone said 
to no one in particular.” 

“Traveling around like a hobo or some kind of 
comical character,” Bremer is Charlie Chaplin as an 
assassin, or J. Alfred Prufrock, not a Hamlet, but 
a lesser character, a Rosencrantz or Guildenstern: 
“But I want em all to know. I wantT a big shot & 
not a little fat noise. I want that god damn 
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tired of writting about it. 
about what I was gonna do 
about what I failed to do. 
about what I failed to do again & again.” 

Not even, the great American cure for frustration 
could cure Arthur Bremer’s complaint. It is his 
impotence which makes him so important, the 
schlemiel as James Bond, acting out a role that 
he is absolutely incapable of expressing, but with 
a very real and deadly symbol of masculinity in 
his hand. 

Bremer chose Nixon for his target but kept miss- 
ing him. As many people have discovered, Nixon is 
never where you expect him to be, already having 
passed through on his way to someplace else. Bre- 
mer finally found George Wallace, but missed him 
also, making a horrid botch of it. His story is filled 
with these failed coincidences, missed connections, 
mistaken^ expectations. 

The ultimate absurdity is that Arthur Bremer 
believes in the dream on which Nixon’s limousine 
is floating, drifting through a garden of flowery 
faces which occasionally bursts into a blossom of 
flame. If we look into the matter, we will find 
that our Presidents often attract assassins who are 
in some way representative of the illness of the 
society which put the man into the highest office 
our nation can offer. That Bremer did not succeed 
in killing his President is very much to the point. 
No one in his right mind would want to kill any 
President, which is also very much to the point. 

Arthur H. Bremer was mad, like that true Ish- 
mael, that lone wanderer, Ahab, and among the 
numerous ironies which elevate his terrible story 
into art is the shadow of a name produced by his 
initials, A.H.B., recalling that mad failure, that 
Quixote whose quest ended in a chance loop of 
hemp placed around his neck by the trickster who 
rules in a godless universe. In Melville’s day, Ar- 
thur Bremer, like John Brown, would have ended 
his quest similarly. He is, of course, no John Brown, 
nor an Ahab. He is Arthur H. Bremer — which is 
very much to the point, the ironic point, of his 
meaning, his implication, his demonstration of our 
massive impotence, our terrible hunger for acknowl- 
edgment, for fame. 


